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held their own fire until they had time to do so! 
After all that has been written about the conduct 
of the Germans, and is still being drummed into 
our ears, with reference to Lorraine and Alsace, 
such facts become valuable. 

I will pass on to two or three events under the 
Commune which have not appeared, in their true 
light. The first matter is, that due justice has 
never been done to the courage of the Archbishop 
of Paris, which induced him to remain there when 
everybody else had run, or was running away. 

When I left London in March, 1871, to go to 
Paris to distribute the seed corn, I took with 
me a letter from the Committee of the Mansion 
House Fund, which informed the Archbishop that 
17,0001. was placed with Rothschild, at his dis- 
posal for distribution. I called at the Archevéché 
early on the 20th March—that was two days after 
the Ministers, &c., had all fled—and his secretary 
told me Monseigneur would receive me at two 
o'clock. When I returned to pay my visit, I found 
the end of the street blocked up by the insurgents, 
and it was after some difficulty that they allowed 
me to go on to the Archevéché, as they were pil- 
laging the arms in the Mairie, which is directly 
opposite to the gate of the former, into which, 
however, I at last got, and the great gates were 
shut behind me. Nothing could exceed the calm- 
ness and kindness of the Archbishop. He said 
that he could make no use of the money, and that 
therefore it had better be sent back to England. 
After this he went on to speak of himself. He 
said: “Ils ne m’aiment pas. Ils disent que je 
suis un Guizot Catholique.” Probably he alluded 
to what had passed at Rome at the Council. 
Then he spoke for nearly an hour on the state 
of France. Of course, as you will readily be- 
lieve, I only put in a word occasionally to keep 
him going; but when he came out with me 
through the rooms—for we were alone—to the 
top of the staircase, from which you can see the 
gate of the courtyard, behind which I had left the 
mob when I entered, I expressed a hope that 
things would take a favourable turn, and, pointing 
to the gate, I ventured to add, “ Everybody is 
leaving Paris.” He looked at me earnestly for a 
moment, and taking my hand in his, he shook it 
warmly, and said, “ Nous sommes entre les mains 
de Dieu.” He had evidently made up his mind 
to stay, come what might, and a few days after- 
wards he was arrested. As, however, the insur- 
gents, after they had pillaged the Mairie, went 
somewhere else to do the same thing, and did not 
break into the Archevéché, as I thought they 
would do, nothing would have been easier than for 
the Archbishop to have left Paris then, or even 
the next day. I am certain of this, as I remained 
in Paris to the 3lst March. 

There are two other things that strike me as 
having been misrepresented. The first is, that 














General Vinoy is said to have left Paris in a 
hurry after the failure to seize the cannon at 
Montmartre ; whereas, in reality, he and his aide- 
de-camp passed the greater part of the night of 
the 18th March in the room over mine, in an 
hotel in the Faubourg St. Germain, and they only 
left Paris early in the morning of the 19th, in a 
carriage. I believe they waited until the last 
moment for orders from Versailles. 

It has been said, also, that the National Guard 
would not act against the insurgents; but, as a 
proof that many would have done so, I went two 
or three nights afterwards with a friend in his 
National Guard’s uniform, and carrying his arms, 
to one of the Mairies in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, where there were above four hundred Na- 
tional Guards in uniform, and armed, assembled, 
who would certainly have acted. They remained 
there forty-eight hours, but no orders came from 
Versailles, and at last they were obliged to go 
home, dress themselves in plain clothes, and get 
out of Paris as quickly as possible. I had got a 
pass for my friend from the Commune, but he was 
gone when I returned to his house. Luckily he 
met a butcher, and by changing clothes with him, 
managed to get through the gate, and escaped. 

As a proof of the death-like calm that preceded 
in Paris the dreadful struggle which occurred in 
that city after the Versailles troops marched into 
it, on the 21st May, I wish to put on record in 
“N. & Q.” the curious fact, that on the 19th May, 
1871, between one and two o’clock of that bright 
sunny day, I stood alone for nearly a quarter of an 
hour on the Place du Carrousel. No living crea- 
ture was visible, and the only moving objects in 
sight were the red flags that waved above the 
Tuileries and Louvre. Certainly it was a moment 
to learn what solitude is. 

I will conclude these reminiscences by assuring 
you that few things would have been more easy 
than to have posted, on the 19th May—the day 
on which I was alone on the Place du Carrousel- 
in fifty streets in Paris, a proclamation, offering a 
pardon to the insurgents who would lay down 
their arms. 

For my part, I look upon the man who would 
not do this, and sealed the fate of the Arch- 
bishop of Paris by refusing to exchange him for 
such an insignificant man as Blanqui, as the most 
vindictive murderer that the nineteenth century 
has produced. Ratpu N. James. 
Ashford, Kent. 





‘‘THE STAR-SPANGLED BANNER,” AND “TO 
ANACREON IN HEAVEN.” 

As inquiries have been addressed to me at 
various times, both from the United States and 
from Canada, as to the authorship of To Anacreon 
in Heaven, it may be well to place it on record in 
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the columns of “N. & Q.” The air has acquired 
a widely extended interest from its having been 
adopted for the national song of The Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

In the second half of the last century, a very 
jovial society, called The Anacreontic, held its festive 
and musical meetings at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, in the Strand, “a large and curious house, 
with good rooms and other convenience, fit for 
entertainments,” says Strype. It is now the Whit- 
tington Club, but in the last century it was fre- 
quented by such men as Dr. Johnson, Boswell, Sir 
j rome Reynolds, and Dr. Percy, especially to sup 
there. A certain Ralph Tomlinson, Esq., was at 
one time President of the Anacreontic Society, and 
he wrote the words of the song adopted by the 
Club, while John Stafford Smith set them to 

music. 

The style of the club will be best exemplified 
by the first and last stanzas of the song :— 

“To Anacreon in heaven, where he sat in full glee, 
A few Sons of Harmony sent a petition, 

That he their inspirer and patron would be, 

When this answer arriv'd from the jolly old Grecian. 
‘ Voice, fiddle, and flute, 
No longer be mute ! 

I'll lend you my name, and inspire you to boot ; 

And besides, I "ll instruct you like me to entwine, 

The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s Vine.’” 

This sets Jove and the godsinan uproar. They 
fear that man will be too jovial. At length they 
relent. There are six stanzas, and the last is as 
follows — 

“‘Ye sons of Anacreon, then join Hand in Hand, 
Preserve unanimity, friendship, and love ; 

’Tis yours to support what’s so happily plann’d; 

You ’ve the sanction of gods, and the fiat of Jove. 
While thus we agree, 
Our toast let it be, 

May our Club flourish happy, united, and free ; 

And long may the Sons of ANACREON entwine 

The myrtle of Venus with Bacchus’s Vine.”’ 

The last two lines of each stanza were repeated 
in chorus. 

One of the early editions of the words and 
music is entitled, “ The Anacreontic Song, as sung 
at the Crown and Anchor Tavern in the Strand, 
the words by Ralph Tomlinson, Esq., late Presi- 
dent of that Society. Price 6d. Printed by 
Longman & Broderip, No. 26, Cheapside, and No. 
13, Haymarket.” Here the author of the music is 
unnamed, but it is in “A fifth Book of Canzonets, 
Catches, Canons, and Glees, sprightly and plain- 
tive. . . . by John Stafford Smith, Gent., of 
His Majesty's Chapels Royal, author of the 
favourite glees, ‘ Blest pair of Sirens,’ ‘ Hark the 
hollow Woods,’ and of ‘The Anacreontic,’ and 
other popular songs. Printed for the author, and 
sold at his house, No. 7, Warwick Street, Spring 
Gardens, and at the music shops.” At p. 33 of 
vthis collection is “The Anacreontic Song, har- 
monized by the author.” 





I have not referred to Stationers’ Hall for the 
date of the Anacreontic Song, but the words and 
music are included in Calliope, or the Musical 
Miscellany, published in Edinburgh, in 1788, 8vo. ; 
and, before that, they were published in The Edin- 
burgh Musical Miscellany, of which the date is 
torn off in my copy. If any regard to copyright 
was paid in those publications (which is by no 
means certain), the fourteen years of author’s right 
must then have expired, and the date of the song 
would be between 1770 and 1775. According to 
the Biographical Dictionary of Musicians, John 
Stafford Smith was born “ about 1750,” was the son 
of the organist of Gloucester Cathedral, and was 
afterwards a pupil of Dr. Boyce—probably in the 
Chapel Royal, as ultimately he became a gentleman 
of the Chapels. With such an education, he might 
well have composed the music between the ages 
of twenty and twenty-five. The contrary motion 
between the voice part and the bass shows the 
musician. Wma. CHapPe.t. 


BOC-LAND AND FOLC-LAND, 

The system that governed the possession of land 
under the Saxons attracted my attention some 
years ago, and as the subject may possess sufficient 
interest to secure it a place in “N. & Q.,” I send 
you some extracts relating thereto. I prefer giving 
the ipsissima verba of older writers rather than any 
statement of their views in my own language, but 
may remark that the common law right, the ancient 
user or occupation of land, which was known in 
England and Germany as folc-land, appears to have 
been antecedent to any charter-grants or patent- 
grants. 

The Anglo-Saxons who conquered England 
after the retreat of the Romans reduced the in- 
habitants into slavery, and established a system of 
Feudal tenure. The several classes were thanes, 
heriots, ceorls ; frelains, or slaves set at liberty, 
and slaves or villans. “A master had the same right 
to his slaves as to his cattle.” 

The fealty which existed between the sovereign 
and the chieftain, or the chieftain and follower, is 
expressed in the form of oath given in the ( Ancient 
Laws and Institutes of England, p. 179) time of 
Edward and Guthrun, viz. :— 

“Thus shall a man swear fealty, ‘ By the Lord, before 
whom this relic is holy, I will be to H— faithful and true, 
and love all that he loves, and shun all that he shuns, 
according to God's laws and according to the world’s 
principles, and never, by will nor by force, by word nor 
by work, do aught of what is loathful to him, on condi- 
tion that he keep me as I am willing to deserve and all 
that fulfil that our agreement was when I to him sub- 
mitted and chose his will.’” 

The several ranks were thus defined by Athel- 
stane :— 

Ist. “It was whilom in the laws of the English, that 

the people went by ranks, and then were the councillors 
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condition, ‘eorl,’ ‘ ceorl,’ ‘ thegan,’ and ‘ theodia. 

2nd. “Ifa ‘ceorl’ thrived so that he had fully five 
hides of land, church and kitchen, bell-house and back- 
gateseat, and special duty in the king’s hall, then was he 
thenceforth of thane-right worthy.” 

Srd. “ And if a ‘thane’ thrived so that he served the 
king, and on his services rode among his household ; if 
he then had a thane who him followed, who to the king 
ut-ware five hides had, and in the king's hall served his 
lord, and thence with his errand went to the king, he 
might thenceforth with his ‘fore-oath,’ his Lord represent 
at various needs, and his plaint lawfully conduct.’ 

4th. “ And he who so prosperous a vice-gerent had not 
swore for himself according to his right, or it forfeited.” 

5th. “ And if a ‘thane’ thrived so that he became an 
‘ eorl,’ then he was thenceforth of ‘ eorl’-right worthy.” 

6th. “And if a merchant thrived so that he fared 
thrice over the wide sea by his own means (or vessel), 
then was he thenceforth of ‘ thane’-right worthy.”’ 












































































Iam not quite sure that I am correct, but ac- 
cording to my reading of the laws the distinctions 
above referred to were personal, like knighthood, 
and not hereditary. The “ eorl ” appears 
had an office somewhat similar to that 
the lieutenant of a county. 

By a subsequent law, that of King Cnut, the 
following provision with regard to the tithe on boc- 
land was enacted : 

“If there be any thane who has a church on his Boc- 
land at which there is a burial place, let him give the 
third part of his own tithe to the «hurch ; and if any one 


to have 


now held by 


mm the nine parts, and 
minister according to 


do for his priest what he will f 
let every church-scot go to the ol 
every free hearth.” 

The descent of land was thu 
of Ethelbert, the first Christian <ing. 
sons all his equally 
amongst them, or if they were all daughters, the 
division was also equal. When 
claim the succession or were unable to make good 
the claim, the whole fell to the king. By a law of 
fElfred the Great, all persons were restrained from 
alienating from their natural and legal heirs estates 
which had descended to them from their ancestors 
if the first purchasers had directed either in writing 
or before credible witnesses, that these estates 
should remain in the family, and descend to their 
posterity. 
document ; after the preamble, the king proceeds 
to dispose of his possessions : he give s to ex ‘h of his 
two sons lands and five hundred pounds, and to his 
wife Ealkswith and each of his three daughters 
certain villages, and one hundred pounds to Aithel- 
stan and Aithelwold, his nephews, and Oxfuth, 
his kinsman, certain villages and one hundred 
manensses (thirty pence) each, to each of his 
ealdormen one hundred manensses ; to be divided 
among his followers, two hundred pounds, to the 
archbishop and his bishops, one hundred manensses 
each ; lastly, two hundred pounds for himself and 
his father, and those friends for whose souls they 
had both made intercession, to be thus divided : 
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possessions were divided 
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That monarch’s will is a very interesting | 


of the nation of worship worthy, each according to his | fifty pounds to so many mass-priests, fifty to so 


many poor ministers of God, fifty to the poor, and 
fifty to the church in which he should rest. It then 
adds: “I know not for certain whether there be so 
much money, or whether there is more, though I 
imagine so. If there be more, let it be divided 
| amongst those to whom I have bequeathed money, 
iI had formerly devised my property in another 

















manner, when [ had more money a more kins- 
i}men, and had committed the writing ) uny 
persons, but I have now burned what old ones [| 
could discover. If therefore any of them should 
be found, it stands for naught. And I will that 
those to whom I have bequeathed my boc-land, 
dispose ot it not out of my kin after their death, but 
that it go to my nearest relative, except any of them 
have children, and then it is more agreeable to me 
that it goes to those born on the male side as long 
}as any shall be worthy of it. My grandfather 
| beq 1eathed his lands on the spear-side, not on the 
| spi we -side ; therefore, if I have given what he 
i ac ju ired to any on the female side, let my kins- 
| mae n make compensation, and if they will h 
| during the life of the party, be it so ; if otherwise, 
llet it remain during their live we have be- 
ques thed it. 
He then desires his relations and heirs not to 
| oppress the people, whether bond or free, nor 
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rieve them by exactions of mone 

but that they may serve —_ ver lord they will. 
King u Elfred does not rel - to his fole-| ind, and 

in disposing of his boc-land seems to have been in 

| doubt as to hi power ovel that which he derived 

m his crandfather. 

Dr. Lappenberg, History of England wndei 


| Sacre Ki , refers to King Aélfred’s will, and 


, “The land conquered by the German tril 
| to them in common; hence among the Ang! 
| denomination of Fole-land, or land of the 
publicus). This was the property of the : : 
thous h it mis ght either be occupied in common or pos- 
sessed in severalty ; in the latter case it was probably 
parcelled out to individuals in the fole-genot, or court of 
the district, the grant being sanctione - by the freemen 
| present. As long as it continued to be olc-land it could 
not be alienated in perpetuity, but on the expiration of 
| the term for which it had been granted reverted t » the 
| community, and might again be granted by the same 
authority. /olc-land was held by persons of the highest 
condition, by ealdormen, thanes, and gesuths either 
during life or for a limited time. Land severed from the 
fole-land and granted in perpetuity by an act of the 
Government, and thus converted into an estate of per 
petual inheritance, was denominated c-land, such 
estates were usually created by charter (boc), and might 
| be held by freemen of all ranksand degrees. The Anglo- 
Saxon kings had private estates of Boc-land, which did 
not merge in the crown, but were devisable by will, 
disposable by gift and sale, and transmissible by inherit- 
ance ; many proofs of which exist, among which may 
be especially cited the will of King "Elfred, from which 
it is manifested that both he and his grandfather, 
Ecgberht, f 
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Much Folc-land was converted into Boc-land when 
private property made good its ground against common 
possession, and at length the only portion that remained 
was the commonages attached to the towns and villages.” 
The above extracts afford a glimpse at the nature 
of the Anglo-Saxon ideas with regard to land, and 
show the difference between the common law right, 
Fole-land, and the statute law right, Boc-land. 
JosEPnu FIsHEr. 
Waterford. 


NapoLeon III.—In almost all the newspaper 
biographies of the late Emperor of the French, it i 
said that he “was born at the Tuileries. The 
ordinary tradition is, that “of all the numerous 
progeny of the Bonapartes, the Emperor Napoleon 
Ill. and the ‘ King of Rome’ were the 
born in the Tuileries.” The son of 
it i born there, but Loui 
born in the Rue Ceru afi 
my authority for this fact, an 
known before the error 
established. 

Lavant, Chichester. 
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Tyinc a Kwor in a HANpDKERCHIEF.—Th 
is an early allusion to a similar practice in the 
Ane Riwle (ed. Morton, p: 396), writt 


AD. 1230: 





“Mon knut his kurtel n 
pouht of one pinge; auh ure louerd, uor he nolds 
neuer uorgiten us, he dude merke of purlunge ine 
bo two his honden”: a man ties a knot in | 
girdle, to remember a thine: but our Le rad, in 


order never to forget us, made a mark of pier 
in both His 
written gurdel in the Cot 


hands. Kurtel is more correct 
on MS. 

WaLter W. SKEAT. 
1, Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 


THE New Moon taHroven GtLass 


SEEING 


On the evening of November 7th, I king 
with a Rutland woman, who told me tl she had 


just been out of doors to look at the new 
it was considered unlucky to t 


first time through a window; “because, if you 


look at it through glass, you will be e to | k 
glass.” And this saying had co t 


previous month;” for I looked at the new moon 


through a window, and broke a tumbler that sam 
evening.” CuTHBeEerT BEDE. 


Fiient or Cranes, &c.—It is a common sayit 
whether based on vulgar error or not, I ¢ 
that cranes, wild geese, and other birds of a similar 
species, 





lways fly in the form of some lett 
ceded by a leader some distance in advance. Be 
not, the notion h 
ancient as the time of St. Jerome, who, in his letter 
Ad Rusticum Monachum, says “ Grues sequuntu 
unam ordine literato.” Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


age 
tis the case or authority 3 


sustom.— While staying Deeside 


«Curious ( 





this last summer, I noticed my host drop a hot | 


| real “Simon Pure, 


cinder into the water in which he had just bathed 
his feet, before it was thrown out. This I believe 
he adheres to at all such lavations. Is this custom 
known elsewhere, and what is its significance? I 
may mention that my host was of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion. LULU. 

Edinburgh. 

Proressor De Morcan.—“ DAMN THE NATURE 
“ PorSONIANA” (addition to the 
| Rogers).—Porson.—Being 
unabl refer to the 


Prof. De Morgan 


OF THINeS.” 
Table-Talk of Samuel 
f from my books, I am 
volume of “N. & Q.” in which 


| asked if it were not Fielding’s “ Dr. Thwackem” 


“damned the nature of things.” I 
that l, at the time, carefully looked over Tom 
Jones without finding the words sought for; and 

t Fielding but Porson was the 


witness the following, which 


who recollect 


wonder, for n 


I 
[ have just come across: 

y (the Baron) had chambers in Essex 
Court, Temple, under Porson’s. One night (or rather 
morning) Gurney was awakened by a tremendous thump 
in the chamber above. Porson had just come home 
dead drunk, and had fallen on the floor. Having extin- 
guished his candle in the fall, he presently staggered 
down stairs to relight it; and Gurney heard him keep 
dodging and poking with the candle at the staircase- 
lamp for about five minutes, and all the while very 
lustily cursing the nature of things.” Page 303, 2nd 


edit., 1856.) 


‘ Porson.—Gurne 








Cu ERMINE. 


BuNGAY.— 
h Latin MS. 


- Ravenglass. 


W. De Lemwrvetor anv Tuomas Dt 
L have lately pu hased an old E1 y 
at the sale of books at Irton Hall, n¢ 
It is of the 
k and leather binding 
are, colour, sense, the soul, 
&e., and the authors’ names are W. De Lemington 
and Thomas De Bungay My object in writing 
i n if anything is known of these 
uthors. Aft dissolution of monasteries, the 
book appears t have fallen into the hands of one 
Thomas Billet, probably a monk of one of the 
suppressed houses, who has written his name in it 
» the following co ple n the 


fourteenth century, and in the 
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owner, als 


| quaint old Engtish of the period: 


goods grefeth me sore, 
f tyme grefeth me more 


H. T. Wake 
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Cockermouth. 





BIsMARCK, AND WILLIAM.—Some 
I roawriter gave the word Moltke a Sclavonic 
origin, rendering it a hard hitter. The etymons 


of the Bismarck and William 
curious considering the part they took in recent 
events, viz. Bismarck, Bis, L. = twice, Marck, Sax. 
mearcian to mark, as a boundary-mark. And 
for William, see Verstegan’s Rest. of Decayed In- 
ligencefand “N. & Q.,” 136, where 
Gildhelme, “ fom Germans éaking in 


words seem equally 


ond & \ 


ellide 


William 
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battle gilded helmets of Romans.” So that the 
hard hitting of Moltke enabled Bismarck to effect 
a second marking of boundaries between Germany 
and France, to the aggrandizement of the former, 
which so pleased the Germans that they placed the 
fallen imperial crown of France, as it were, upon 
the head of William. In “N. & Q.,” 2"4S. x. 66, 
there is recorded a curious prophecy of the Abbé 
Galiari, written 27th April, 1771, on > state of 
Europe in one hundred years from that date. 

C,. CHATTOCK. 

Castle Bromwich. 

Necessaries oF Lire.—I copied the following 
inscription from the wall of a hovel at Findon, 
near Worthing. The door was covered with quaint 
paintings of dogs and horses, executed, I believe, 
by the proprietor :— 

“The Necessaries of Life.—A Fire in Winter, a Meal, 
Hungry, a Drink when Thirsty, a Bed at Night, a Friend 
in Need, a Lucifer Match in the Dark, a Good Wife, a 
Pipe of Tobacco (if you like it), and your Horses Clipped 
well by Cooter and Son, Established 1841.” 

W. J. Bernuarp Samira. 
Temple. 


Norges tn AN O.tp Nors-Boox.—I have in my 
possession a MS. ‘collection of literary odds and 
ends which has been in the family for several 
generations, and was evidently compiled in the 
reign of Henry VIII. The character of the pen- 
manship, the contractions employed, the make of 
certain letters, and the whole style of the book 
proclaim its date, which would be immediately 
recognized by any one expert in the “rolls” of 
the period referred to. The extracts are not all 
by one hand, for while some parts are in a slovenly, 
small, sprawling handwriting, other parts are 
models of neatness—bold, black, and square. Per- 
haps it will interest your readers to see extracts 
from this venerable compilation ; if so, I will from 
time to time send you a specimen. 

The writer of the smaller hand was a scholar, 
and apparently intimate with the king, as will be 
seen by the last two lines of the subjoined original 
poem. The poem has no title or date, but I think 
it bears internal evidence of the New Year, 1514. 
We are sure it was before 1520, when the King 
adopted the style of “ Majesty”; it was after some 
severe illness, probably the “fever” and “ small- 
pox,” in the autumn of 1513. Of this illness 
Louis XII. writes (Feb. 28, 1514) to Spinelly :- 

“ The King (Hen. VIII.) has been lately visited by a 
malady named small-pox, but is now recovered.” 

Peter Martyr writes (3rd March, 1514) to Lud. 
F, Mendoza of the same illness :— 

“ Henry of Eng" has had a fever; the physicians were 
afraid it would turn to the small-pox. He is now well 
again, and rises from his bed fierce as ever against 
France.” 

And the Duke of Milan, writing to the King 
(29th March, 1514), says:— 


“ He is glad to hear that his grace has recovered from 
his severe illness.” * 

These extracts give a lively interest to the ode 
subjoined. 

Presuming on these surmises, I have ventured 
to give the poem a “local habitation and a name,” 
but, as usual, have indicated by brackets that 
which is merely conjectural :— 

“[A New-Year Ope, 1514. 
To his Grace King Henry VIII. 
on his recovery from a fever 
which threatened small-pox, Aug.—Dec. 1513.] 
yf ever noble man were bound to thank god 
your grace is most bound for this scourg & rodd 
for by this scourg ys moch more comprised 
than with hedde or hart can be devised 
by this punysshment which seemeth as a crosse 
better you know god, & your self never the worse 
be symple / crist saith / as ys the pore dove 
be wyse as the serpentt & knowe whom ye love 
be liberall hensforth both of purse & tong 
be gentil / do justice both to olld & yong 
beware of all flatterars / wherof you had store 
avenge not / reward them / but trust them nomore 
credite fewe complayntts be they never so strong 
have both pite speke so shall you do no wrong 
this thinge well weyd & your lyf so directed 
shall cause you to live sure though you be suspected 
take this in good pagt/ which I for a pow shyft 
do gyve unto your grace for a newe yeares gyft.” 
E. Copnam Brewer. 
Lavant, Chichester. 





Queries. 


To “Give” anv To “Seiyu.”—When did the 
AS. syllan, sellan, lose its meaning of “to give,” 
and take exclusively the meaning of “to sell”? 
A line in Chaucer’s Romaunt of the Rose (1. 5910) 
points the distinction between the two :— 
“T wole not sellyng clepe yevyng. 
In Lajamon sellan has both meanings. 
“sone heo him to beh. 
and droh of hire uingre ? 
an of hire ringe. 
and salde him an honde ” 
znne ring of rede golde.” 
(1. 30,804.) 


“ 


Here salde = 


“He saiden he wenden wolde ” 
wide jeond pissen londe. 
& fondien wher he mihte ° 
his win sullen on wille.” 


a 
gave. 


(1. 30,707.) 
Here sullen = “ might sell.” 
“to fislen sullen pe ure sunen.” 

(l. 29,057. See also 1. 31,053.) 
Here sullen has the special meaning “ to deliver (as 
hostages).” 
“No scal he mid strenSe? 

pene stude uinde. 





* See State Papers, under the sanction of the Master 
of the Rolls (Hen. VIIL.). 
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pat ich hine nulle ’ 
F pe an honde sulle. 
oSer quic oSer ded.” 
(1. 31,580.) 
Here sulle = “ shall deliver up.” 

In The Ormulum, “ sellan” seems to have ex- 
clusively the meaning of “to sell”; and it is 
opposed to “ to give,” and “to buy.” 

“To sifenn, ne to sellenn.” 
(I. 12,190.) 
“ Her biggenn operr sellenn.” 
(1. 15,997.) 
“ & he fand i pe temmple per } 
well fele menn patt saldenn 
perinne bape nowwt & shep 
& ta patt saldenn culfress.” 
(1. 15 557. ) 

It is to be noted that the Mees. Goth. saljan 
seems used exclusively for “ bringing an offering to 
the altar.” Joun Appis. 

Rustington, Littlehampton, Sussex. 


Cuexke Famrity.-—A correspondent in “ N. & Q.” 
(3"¢ S. xii. 77) mentions, concerning Pirgo Manor, 
in co. Essex, that “it was sold in the beginning of 
the seventeenth century by Henry Grey, Esq., to 
Sir Thomas Cheke, Kt., grandson of the learned 
Sir John Cheke. Sir Thomas Cheke married, 
secondly, Essex, daughter of Robert Rich, Earl of 
Warwick,” &c. Berry, in his collection of Hert- 
fordshire pedigrees, at p. 208, mentions Peter 
Cheke, the father of Mary, the first wife to the 
first Lord Burghley, as being of Pirgo, in co. Essex. 
Now, he was great-grandfather to the above Sir 
Thomas Cheke. Can you give me any information 
on the matter? Also as to Sir Thomas Cheke 
marrying secondly. I have never found any but 
one wife mentioned, and that is as above—Essex, 
&. Who was his first wife? Also, I shall be 
much obliged for information as to who was the 
wife of Peter Cheke, Esq., and where I may be 
able to find a good pedigree of the Cheke family. 

D. C. Ewes. 

South Bersted, Bognor. 


Tuomas Lonciey, 1437.—This prelate is men- 
tioned in Campbell’s en vol. i., and in 
Foss’s Chief Justices, vol. i., as a Canon of York, 
A.D. 1401. He was sdicemnaidie the Keeper of 
the Privy Seal and Lord Chancellor under three 
successive sovereigns. When Bishop of Durham, 
A.D. 1437, he died, and was buried in the beautiful 
Galilee, in Durham Cathedral, which he had 
restored. Was he an ancestor of the late Mr. John 
Longley, Recorder of Rochester? Thomas Longley 
was a native of Yorkshire, according to Foss, and 
an executor of King Henry IV. Cur. Cooke. 

Monument at Royston.—Clutterbuck de- 


scribes a monument at Royston, to Margaret, wife 
of Edward Chester, Esq., who died 21st March, 












1734, aged thirty-six. It is inscribed with the 
arms of Chester, impaling argent . . sable; in 
the dexter upper corner, an eagle displayed, sable. 
To what family do these arms belong? Margaret 
Chester was the widow of —— Long, a’ her 
maiden name is unknown. ». W. 


ArTIFICIAL FLowers.—In the curious account 
given by Troiano of the ceremonies at the marriage, 
in 1568, of William VI., Duke of Bavaria, speak- 
ing of the nuptial couch, he says :— 

“Sopra le quattro colonne, ui erano quattro uasi alla 
antica, lauorati 4 maglie d’oro, e di dentro ne usciuano 
tronchi di rose bianche & incarnate, con le foglie uerdi: 
fatte tanto al naturale, che perassicurare il mio poco guidite 
(che di seta argento & oro, erano) fui forzato toccarle 
con mano.’ 

It appears, therefore, that the use of coloured 
artificial flowers was not then general. When did 
it become so ? R. N. J. 


Heratpic.—What houses, foreign or English, 
bore the following ancient arms : 
“No. 1. Or, a fess, Gu. 
No. 2. Or, a fess, Humettee, Gu.” 
R. F. C. 

Herts. 

“THREE BREAK THE BAND.” — What is the 
origin of the above Scotch proverb? It was quoted 
on St. Andrew’s night at the “ Salutation Tavern,” 
by Mr. T. Hood, and is reported in the Scotch 
papers as “ Three breaks the band.” 


H. F. Bussey. 


TAVERN Sicns.— What is the origin of the sign 
The Goose and Gridiron at Woodhall, Lincolnshire, 
and who is the Duke William often found on the 
signs of that county? It is remarkable, consider- 
ing the attachment of Lincolnshire to the old 
faith in the Tudor reigns, that so few ecclesiastical 
signs are to be found in it. In this respect it 
contrasts disadvantageously with Devonshire. (See 
a paper on Devon sign-boards, read by Mr. Pen- 
gelly, before the Devonshire Association, July, 
1872, Transactions, p. 470, seq.) PELAGIUS. 


Tracts IN THE Breton LaneuaGce.—I have 
a small duodecimo, containing the following tracts, 
published at Montroulles e ty Lédan, about 1819. 
I should be grateful to any one who would tell me 
anything about them. 

i. * Sarmon Grét var Maro Michel Morin eus a Barros 
Beaus¢jour.” 

2. “Collocon Familier etre un den curius hac den 
Expert.” 

3. “ Buez Sant Effam Princ a Hiberni ha Patron 
Plestin ha Buez Santez Henori e Bried.” 

4. “ Histor an Ermit Yan Guerin,” 

5. “Instructionou hac Orzsonou Devot.” 

CyrMRo. 


EvizaBetH GouLpsMyTH, 1702,—Information 
is greatly desired as to the date and place of 
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death of her who was the mother of Dr. Jonathan 
Gouldsmyth.. A notice of the latter will be found 
in Dr. Munk’s work on the College of Physicians. 
She was living in December, 1702, and was then 
a widow. Her maiden name was Cope. It is 
possible that she died in Ireland. Did she marry 


a second tink = E. 5S. 
Srpyey’s “Arcapia”: “ Wrone- 


In the first book of the 


following p 





there o rs the 


“The nightingales, striving one with the other who 
could in most dainty variety recount their wrong-caused 
sorrow, made them (the travellers) put off their sleep.” 


Can you inform me to what the expression 
wrong-caused sorrow é 
Edinburgh. 


When Philomela lly outraged by her 
prother-in-law, King Tereus, she (who was afterwards 
changed to a nightingale), said she would never desist 
from complaining 


was 80 crue 





—— si silvis clausa tenebor, 
Implebo sylvas, et conscia saxa movebo.” 

r : : ; 

The tuneful only commemorate the wrong-caused 





race eu 


sorrow of the daughter of Pandion. | 

Precuniarity 1s Writine, 1722.— There has 
recently come into 1 y hands a letter, written ab 
722, and addressed as follows :—“ Mrs. Marer 


Carnegy, to be found at Mrs. Margret blairs 


over 


against the neti land belo the midel of Blackfrirer 
Wind. Edn.” The spelling throughout is “ unde: 
the purest covenant of grace,” but I notice that 
the fair writer always puts a curve ~ over her i’ 


isin German. Was this common at 


e 
ll 


GREYSTEIL. 


Fraser—Baron Frasi All the published 
pedigrees of this family which I have seen are at 
variance with the statement of Sir George Mac- 
kenzie, the eminent Scotch idge of the seven- 


teenth century, and a contemporary of Sir Alexander 
Fraser, of Durris, physician to Charles II., who 
says that it is a branch of Dun 

In 1685 there was an Act of the Scotch Parlia- 
ment respecting the bridge over the “water of 
Dye,” in which Sir Peter Fraser, of Durris, refers 
to his father, Sir Alexander of Durris, and “his 
nephew, Andrew Fraser, of Kinmundie.” 

In a deed of 1643, Andrew, second Lord Fraser, 
styles Francis Fraser of Kinmundie his brother. 

Now, as Sir Alexander Fraser, the Court phy- 
sician, was undeniably of the Durris family, how ‘is 
this discrepancy accounted for, that the writers on 
this peerage assert that the first 
of the Kinmundie (Stanywood 
Burke, &c. 

Fraser of Stanywood had called to the succession 
Andrew Fraser of Kinmundie, and his son, also 
Andrew, failing whom and their heirs Alexander 
Fraser of Durris and his heirs were to succeed. 
According to Macfarlane’s MS. (Ady. Lib. Edin.), 


Lord Fraser was 


family? (See 








this Alexander of Durris had a son named Andyew, 
and also a grandson named Andrew, son of Robert 
Fraser. 

Alexander of Durris having got 
his estate of Durris was escheated, 


into difficultic s, 
and the escheat 
Privy Seal Reg.) was granted, by Royal Charter, 
to Andrew, first Lord Fraser. 

In 1644 there is a special charge to Andrew 
Fras r, of Midbeltie (Durris line) to enter he ir to 
his father, the late Alexander Fraser, of Durris. 


Sir George Mackenzie seen to have mplied 
that the first Lord Fraser was identical with 
Andrew, son of Alexander of Durris. 

The first Lord Fraser was raised to the Peerage 
in 1633, and died about 1637, when his son An- 
dre Ww, SeC nd Bar mm, was served h s heir. 


In Burke’s Extinct a Dormant Peerage Lord 
Fraser is stated to have married Anne, eldest 
} first Lord Balmerinoch ; but 
rter recorded in the Register of the Privy 
lady is called “ Dame Anne Haldane,” 

by Lord Fraser, is styled “ Williar 


il 








Master of Fra 
‘ » facts do not appear in any Peerage which 


Amongst Unertracted Processes (Reg. Ho. Edin., 
Drys. Off. K. 20), extending over many years, is 
litigation (1643-1656) between Keith and Frasers, 
i lrew, son to Alexander Fraser of Durris ; 
( to Andrew Fraser, Elder of Mid- 
1 Andrew, Lord Fraser, seems subse- 
been involved in the same suit. 

s. 








“ Cynorer.”—Does this word occur elsewhere 
than in the following lines? If so, where 
° . * «* Desire a Zeuxis new 
From Indies borrowing gold, from Western skies 
Most bright Cynoper,” &c. 
They are from a sonnet by Drummond of Haw- 
thornden. W. E. 
[This word is used by Ben Jonson, Alchemist, Act i. 
scene 3:— 
“T know you have arsnike, 
Vitriol, sal-tartre, argaile, alkaly, 
( noper.”” 
We take the meaning of cinoper to be the mineral 
nabar, which being reduced to a fine powder, is of a very 
high red colour, and sometimes called vermilion. See 
“N. & Q,” 2S. ix. 479.] 
“ PeyannuLaR” Rrixes.—I have an old silver 
“ penannular” ring with an inscription inside it, 
in the sixteenth or early seventeenth century let- 
tering, “feare God onely.” Would Mr. Picot 
afford us such facts as he is acquainted with, on 
the subject of penannular rings in general ? 
Mavrice Lenmman, M.R.I.A. 
“ A Typ or Beer” : “ A Pee. WinDLe.”— In 
the Earl of Derby’s regulations for the supply of 
his garrisons in Peel Castle and Castle Rushen, 
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h sold lier wa 3 allowed 
of a tyld of r beef and a can of beer of tw 


A.v. 1561, “ the third part 


» quarts | —Can 


for his supper.” What quant ty is a tyld of beef 

and is it of any particula r part of the beast? In|in order to 

some of. the Earl’s household ; ints Peel | Charles’s exec 
dl. is ment 1. A wind! L corn ne sure | 

f tl bushels, | e pal | ashire “Tur G 

Is a peel windle 1 less than three bushels, or | W8S General 
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| many years 
Cliburn Ling 
In contrast 

gi ul to see 
ertain pasture, 





family, and if so, who is the 
it the seal should become the property 

: who is likely to be more interested in | 

the possession of it than he is himself ? ; 


proper 


South Bersted. nd that “ it is 


i tha i 





* | sion of the House of Lords to Westminster 


A ‘ } in sense. 

‘ For sit child Rodd rup, or 

Te vest lay suspire | ton Mo , anc 

‘Ther ore gracious creature born.” =| Wry; ae wn Mc 

( vou tell me where these lines ocem They | Ling—all exa 
f ted « marble monument in this churcl | waste lands, t 

E.W. |w vill use the n 

tham, Bedale | last named is the 
I REW Fam Ly.—A gentlen in havir + an | common being 
old interestir 4 il. evidently at one tir in the | Westmorland, 


remember hearing that 
ro, fifty 
r, and so escaped the enumerators. 


Penrith Fell, aes are to be 





ANNIVERSARY OF Kine CHaARrues’s Execution. 
any of 


your readers say when the proces- 
Abbev 


observe the anni ’ of King 
ution ceased B. 


versary 


SYED MAN oF 
W, lker 50 « 
The first i remember 
illiam Sones 1 Russell’s My Dia 
th, i. 95. 4.0. V.P. 


Destiny.”—Why 
alled, and who invented 
stan f it I 
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Replies. 
THE “HEA 





\ (¢ From p. 40.) 
I (; ] Dock ) of +} : : 
' I , In Denmark hed: ms applied to high ground, 
uv ‘ ne t Surrey 1 } 
{ ] D ( 1} tl pe sibly unenck sed, without reference to its crop 
lal KK in} lL’ h e co uted | ] f ; i } 
’ : . 1& poem ¢ mentioned as 
DI y S , Knight Lond nd also } 
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‘ eae i in another verse, in reieren to winter supply 
‘ l ve rl , “er . 
CC, A. McDona ie re 
anti, : ‘Mens Lyngen groer paa Hede,” &c. 
- . —_— ane OLLS IN | Tt may possibly have been the abundance of more 
’ K i | ‘ : - 


3; which we have in the old northern 


rd heath 
Fell, and 
1emore, Ald- 


revented the use of the w 
We have Patterdale 
Rotherhope Fell ; Star 


d Viol Moor ; Wedholme Flow, and 
ys, and Burgh Marsh, and Cliburn 
tly descriptive of different rts of 


to those who know the dialect, or 
rthern key to its obscurities. The 
only e I know of a parish 
named from this product. It is in 
of very limited extent; but I 
on the night of a census, 
gipsies were encamped on 


instance 


to the levellers of the dialect, I am 


na Penrith paper a notice that ina 


enclosed and private, though on 
— n in to winter, 


sound h ith plenty of 
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heather, and good herbage”; showing the word in 
a slightly different sense, as a situation, place of 
abode ; and the adjective sownd, dry, healthy, as 
well as its opposite, sour, is still, just in the old 
Danish sense, applied to land. The distinction 
between heaf and heather, or heath, is very plain. 
The figurative use of this old word is quite as 
well known as the literal, and may not be so easily 
suppressed. It is often said, the “heaf is out- 
stocked,” when too many of a family are kept at 
home ; or an establishment is unwisely enlarged— 
“mair ner t’ heaf ’ill carry,” in broadest Cumber- 
land. An old gentleman, who spoke excellent 
English, but liked to use the words of his boyhood, 
where they were understood, said to a bridesmaid 
a few years ago,—“ So, Miss, you have come to see 
your sister heafed in Westmorland ”—settled in 
her new home, appropriate place. Heafing the 
sheep is a thing not to be left to chance in these 
fells. When a new flock is sent to find its own 
subsistence there, some person usually goes and 
stays for a time to see the sheep heafed ; for if 
disturbed by neighbouring sheep, envious of a bit 
of tenderer grass, or assailed by dogs at first, “the 
silly sheep” might never afterwards be able to 
maintain their right. In the parish of Renwick, 
anciently spelt Ravenwick, the village Dryden has 
embalmed the heaf in verse : 
“On Renwick Fei. Enciosvre, 1863. 

We've fratched and scauldet lang an’ sair, aboot our 

reeghts on’t fell, 
The number of our sheep, an’ whaur the heaf was they 

sud dwell. 
When Spring com’ round, oor bluid it warmed oor ancient 

heafs to keep ; 
But oft, aye oft the damage fell upon oor whiet sheep.” 
One verse gives a lively picture of the results of 
hounding off from proper heafs :— 


** Meantime we fratched, an’ fret aboot, an’ throppled 
udder sair. 

Upon the whol, the fell hes meade mischief for iver 
mair.”’ * 


When the influence of a Northman by descent 
and attainment, like Cleasby, shall have caused the 
modification of English dictionaries, which was 
— by critics on the completion of his 

slandic and English Dictionary, the taste and the 
toleration of Southern scholars may be greater for 
Northern words. 

The transposition attempted would do as great 
injustice to the word heath as to the one it is 
intended to supplant, though the one has no footing 
in old manuscripts nor in dictionaries, and the other 
is as firmly grounded and vouched for as any word 
in the language. But its place is Saxon England, 
and there it is appropriate, and its associations are 
always fresh and beautiful, with its varied herbage, 
its clumps of trees, its broken spots and brush- 
wood. But Fell is the name of our wilder upland 





A great amount of mischief, 












tracts—bare, and often rocky and savage; it is 
distinct and appropriate to them ; and it would be 
a great loss to the dialect to exchange it for any 
other. 

As it is beginning to be admitted that very 
ancient usages and rights are still found underlying 
the land laws of England, it may not be deemed 
so incredible that an old word connected with those 
usages should have remained with them, unsus- 
pected by the learned in laws and in language, and 
uncorrupted by ages; while the analogies drawn 
from other countries with whom our intercourse 
was so constant, may be found as useful in the one 
case as the other for elucidation. 

In conclusion, I see Heath, as a name on the 
map of Lincoln, but have not yet met with it 
either in this district, or in Scotland in any sense. 

M. 

P.S.—The portion of Yorkshire in which W. G. 
says heaf is used, is where I supposed it must be 
known, but had no means of ascertaining. Those 
moors slope away from the ridge which divides 
Yorkshire from Westmorland, and are reckoned 
as part of the Northern Fells. Three parishes in 
Yorkshire are included in the Shepherd’s Associa- 
tion of the East Fells mentioned above, which 
extends over the lofty wastes of four other counties 
undivided—“ To Pike Stone in Weardale,” and 
near the Scottish border in Cumberland. 





“ PROSPERITY GAINS FRIENDS, AND ADVER- 
SITY TRIES THEM.” 
(4% §. x. 14, 77.) 

It is a curious subject, and not without interest, 
to trace the various forms which these two ideas 
assume. If we turn to the Greeks we find Euri- 
pides (born B.c. 481, died B.c. 406) in Hecuba 
1. 1226), showing how the friendship of the good 
is best proved in adversity :— 

"Ev rots xaxois yap dyaboi cadéoraror 

Piro’ ra xpnora & ai? exacr’ eéxet dirovs. 
“For in adverse circumstances true friends are most 
clearly seen; prosperity has in every case its 
friends.” And, coming down a little later, to 
Menander (born B.c. 342, died B.c. 291), he says, 
much to the same effect (Ex Incest. Comeed. p. 272): 

Xpvods pev oldev eLeAéyxer Oat Tupi, 

‘H & év didors edvora Kaipo Kpiverat, 
“Gold is tried by fire; so also the affection of 
friends by time.” How difficult it is to know the 
reality of friendship, Aristotle (Eth ics Viii. 4) tells 
us: Kara TV Tapousiav yap OUK ear eidjoae 
GAAjAovs mpiv Tovs Aeyopévovs aAas (rue 
Awaat’ ovd’ arodeEarGar 5H TpOTEpov ovo’ étvas 
pirous, mpiv av éxatepos ExatEepw havi PiAyros 
Kai murtevthy “ According to the proverb, it 1 
impossible for friends to know each other till they 
have eaten a certain quantity of salt with each 
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other; nor can they be on friendly and familiar 
terms, till they appear worthy of each other’s 
friendship and confidence.” 

If we go to the Romans, we have only to turn up 
Plautus, who abounds in proverbs, where we find 
(Stich. iv. 1, 16) :— 

“Ut cuique homini res parata est, firmi amici sunt: si 
res labat, 

Itidem amici collabascunt. Res amicos invenit.”’ 

“ According as men thrive, their friends are true ; 
if their affairs go to wreck, their friends sink with 
them. It is fortune that finds friends.” And Ovid 
says, very beautifully (Ep. ex Pont. ii. 3, 23) :— 

“ Diligitur nemo, nisi cui Fortuna secunda est, 

Quz simul intonuit, proxima quzque fugat.” 
“Nobody is loved except the man to whom fortune 
is favourable; when she thunders, she drives off 
all that are near.” Ovid often dwells on this idea, 
no doubt because he had found it exemplified in his 
own case; and nowhere is it expressed in finer 
language than in the following lines (Trist. i. 9, 5):— 

“ Donec eris felix, multos numerabis amicos : 
Tempora si fuerint nubila, solus eris.”’ 
“Whilst thou art favoured by fortune, thou shalt 
have troops of friends; when the ‘stormy winds do 
blow,’ thou shalt find thyself alone.” But Ennius 
(born B.c. 239) is perhaps the first Roman poet, in 
whose writings we find the idea (Cic. Amicit. c. 
17): “ Ennius recte: Amicus certus in re incerta 
cernitur.” “ Ennius has well remarked, ‘that a 
real friend is known in adversity.’” Varro, the 
most learned of the Romans, pithily remarked, 
“Vis experiri amicum? calamitosus fi.” In what 
beautiful language does Metastasio (born A.D. 1698, 
died a.p. 1782) express the idea of a friend tried 
by adversity (Olimpiade, iii. 3) :-— 
“ Lasciar |’ amico ! 

Lo seguitai felice 

Quand’ era il ciel sereno, 

Alle tempeste in seno 

Voglio seguirlo ancor, 

Ah cosi vil non sono! 

Come dell’ oro il fuoco 

Scopre le masse impure, 

Scoprono le sventure 

Dei falsi amici il cor.” 
“Leave a friend! So base am I not. I followed 
him in his prosperity, when the skies were clear and 
shining, and shall not leave him, when storms 
begin to howl. As gold is tried by the furnace, 
and the baser metal is shown, so the hollow-hearted 
friend is known by adversity ;” which is not unlike 
what we find in Shakspeare (Timon of Athens, 
act i. sc. 1):— 
“T am not of that feather, to shake off 

My friend, when he must need me. I do know him, 

A gentleman that well deserves a help, 

Which he shall have ; I'll pay the debt and free him.” 
I have often thought the following contrast of 
friendship with the good and bad, by Herder, in 
his poem entitled Denkspruch, to be particularly 
truthful :-— 











“ Wie der Schatten friih am Morgen, 
Ist die Freundschaft mit den Bosen ; 
Stund’ auf Stunde nimmt sie ab, 
Aber Freundschaft mit den Guten 
Wiichset, wie der Abendschatten, 
Bis des Lebens Sonne sinkt.”’ 
“ As the shadow in early morning is friendship with 
the wicked ; it dwindles hour by hour. But friend- 
ship with the good increases, like the evening 
shadows, till the sun of life sinks below the horizon.” 
And the conversation of a true friend is well cha- 
racterised by Calderon in The Secret in Words 
(act iii. sc. 3):— 
** Los cuerdos amigos son 
Il libro mas entendido 
De la vida, si, porque 
Deleitan aprovechando.” 
“ Wise friends are the best books of life, because 
they teach with voice and looks.” 
Claude-Mermet speaks thus bitterly of the men 
of his time (1590):— 
“ Les amis de l'heure présente 
Ont le naturel du melon ; 
I] faut en essayer cinquante 
Avant qu’en rencontrer un bon. 
(©. T. Ramace. 


Eniema (4% §. x. 498; xi. 23.)—The enigma 
which Mr. BREMNER proposes is not only confusion 
to me, but is made worse by his having left out 
eight lines of it. The history of the matter is this. 
The rebus appears, in what I suppose was its perfect 
state, in the first volume of Mr. Byrom’s Poems, 
page 109, and is there said to be commonly as- 
cribed to Lord Chesterfield. It is there also given 
in the following form :— 

“ The noblest object in the works of art ; 

The brightest scene that nature can impart ; 
The well-known signal in the time of peace ; 
The point essential in the tenant's lease ; 
The farmer’s comfort when he holds the plough ; 
The soldier's duty and the lover's vow; 

A contract made before the nuptial tie ; 

A blessing riches never can supphy ; 

A spot that adds new charms to pretty faces ; 
An engine used in fundamental cases ; 

A planet seen between the earth and sun ; 

A prize which merit never yet has won ; 

A loss which prudence seldom can retrieve ; 
The death of Judas, and the fault of Eve ; 

A part betwixt the ankle and the knee; 

A patriot’s toast and a physician’s fee ; 

A wife’s ambition, and a parson’s dues ; 

A miser’s idol, and the badge of Jews. 

If now your happy genius can divine 

The correspondent words to ev'ry line, 

By the first letters will be plainly found 

An ancient city that is much renown'd.” 

Mr. Byrom, according to his custom, replies to 
his correspondent in that sort of doggrel in which 
he was used to communicate his thoughts. He 
seems to assume, what appears to be the case, that 
the two objects mentioned in many of the lines, 
have the same initial letter, and at last ends in this 


manner :— 
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*¢ For first, with due submission to our betters, 
What antient city could have eighteen letters, 
Or more ‘—for in the latter lines, the clue 
May have one correspondent word or two; 
Clue should have said, if only one oceurr’d, 
Not correspondent words for each, but word. 


From some suspicions of a bite, we guess 
The number of the letters to be less ; 
And, from expressions of a certain cast, 
Some joke, unequal to the pains at last ; 
Could you have said that all was right and clever, 
We should have used more fortunate endeavour. 
It should contain, should this same jeu de mots, 
Clean-pointed turn, short, fair, and apropos, 
Wit without straining ; neatness without st 
Hinted, tho’ hid, and decent, tho’ ’tis ar: 
No vile idea should disgrace a rebus 
Sic prcunr Musa, EpIcIT Puasvs.” 
[ should be truly sorry to cont 


arch ; 











sii 


1 





f"*“N.& o” by anyth ng improper, but n 

once de clare that I have no idea to w hat Mr. Byrom 
can — ily have been alluding, and there fore m 
with a clear conscience, request from Ay se of 5 
readers, abe a are more able than n J self, the sol 


‘f » mystery which I confess not to a hend. 


W. (1 


jth S. x. 449, 530. 
dQ. refer is called 
Busby settling Ac- 


GILLRAY’s CARICATI 
The plate to which E. B. 


“Westminster School, or 


RES 
G. an 
Dr. 


inate the pages 




















there were several? It is true we have nothing 
dated earlier than 1641, but it is by no means 
certain that Lowndes’s P rop rhecies of Moth r Ship- 
ton was the “ first” of its kind. 

The works to which I allude as desirable to con- 






sult are Six Strange Prophecies Mother 
Shipton’s, Ignatius Loyola’s, &e., with woodeut 
portrait of memes Shipton, 4to., 1642; Twelx 
Strang P ro} ecres, hesides Mother Shipton’s, We., 
4to., 1648; ” irt Strange Prophecies besid. 


Mother Shipton’s, &c., 4to., 1648 ; Mother Ship- 
ton’s Prophecies with three and a 4to., 1662; 
The Life and Deat Mother Shipton, 1677; and 
pl Ibably others. 

I may add that a fac-simile of 
of the 1662 tra 
MSS. in the PI 


more 


the curious title- 
in Mr. Halliwell’s 
ymouth Li 





Saeed of a and 
an admirabl fac-sn on stone, of the 1641 
tract, forn ne of Mr. Ashbee’s se w Biphvet = 

_~ aRD F. Rimpacr. 
Use or THe At \TIVE Pronoun (4 §. x, 
$29, 504; xi, 20. Had I been able to revisé 
what I wrote, I should have corrected (besides a 
few misprints, q for quam, &c.) an obvious 
blunder from haste. In the phrase “It is they,” 


it and they are not in apposition. The grammatical 
form is even more simple than that ; the cases being 








counts with Master Billy and his Playmates. the same (nominative) is all that matters. Of 
The plate is not signed by Gillray (as is the case | course it i ap pl es either w: ‘they are a majority, 
with nearly all those not published by his usual | or “he is three men cae” &c., are all correct 
publisher, Mrs. H imphrey), but bears the imprint, | enough. 
‘Published February 4th, 1785, by J. Ridgway, Another great authority in English, Lord Boling- 
Piccadilly.” broke, has said (Letter to Sir W. Windham, i. 33 
Fox. who in tl previous year had bhecome | “to serve those who were less “er than me.’ 
Prime Minister, oe ery" ‘ xd in the character of | which wrong. If me might » held an 
Dr. Busby, formerly He ter of Westmin ter | blative, it would be just the same as pt in 
School, and celebrated for ‘Genin pene ties. | Latin, “ meli quam nobis,” instead of “ melior 
lhe other portraits may all be identified, and no | nobis,” or “ melior quam nos.” LYTTELTON. 
doubt re present w hat were then nicknamed “ Fox , , "2? (at 
Martyrs,” for , , Wa KNAVE! WHAT LOOKEST AT?” (4 
artyrs,” for which see the political history of the | o Ty : , 
“ " . | Xl. | There is nothing new under the 
period, | 1 
, . . . ~ Human natur bein always the same, mua! 
The plate forms one of my volume of Sup; i “1 } 
; ~} ] } + } circumstances will produce similar result 
Caricatures, and is not described in the pee ; , ‘ TT deeeal fom < 
¢ . > j;age and country. emempber, a it 
ilidine edited by Mr. R. H. Evans, Mr. T. Wright, ; , ¥ 
. . a seeing an inscription on the wall of one 
and my self, because publish ng these 


grosser carici 
+h 
afterth« 
not 


1 
as they were 


tures wa 
that the y 
Museun regularly 
the last twenty years have ; 
collected form for 31s. 6d. 


Moruer Surpton’s Prorxecy x. 450, 
502.)—The searcher after Mother Shipton’s Pro- 
phecy must examine several old pamphlets before 
making up his mind that the lines in question are 
not of the seventeenth centr iry—the idea of the 
fifteenth quite out of the question. What 
authority has Mr. Cox for saying “The first 
edition of Mother Shipton was published in 1641”? 
and to what particular work ‘does he allude, for 


an 
have 


uught. I am surprised to learn 


their way to the 


‘ } 
una 


been accessible in their 
Henry G. Bony. 


sth S, 


is 


pul lished, and for | 








disinterred houses at Pompeii, fronting a narrow 
street, in Rom on a red ground, 

“Non est hic locus morandi; Discede morator. 
‘This is nota place for loitering, move on idler!” 


good letters, 


in 


Some old Pompeiian citizen had evidently been 
annoyed by impertinent curiosity, and gave this 
public notice his tormentors. The idlers and 


the com plainar it have passed into the dark shadow, 

and nearly two thor mand years afterwards the in- 

scription is showing that old er and 

modern England have much in common in thei 

ordinary daily life. J. A. Pic anak 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 
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Mundi,” with diagrams. Of course it can be found 
in the British Museum. But, if ~ there is a MS. 
copy of it in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, 
marked inedited. H. A. 


BaRTHRAM’s Driree (4 §, x. 520.)—This is a 
fragment of a ballad communicated to Scott by 








Surtees, and nserted in the Be stre lsy. It 
was said to be “from the of Anne 
Dou las, n ol roman who weeded in | s garden. 
But it was really the composition of Surtees him 

if. W.G 

MADONNA SON j4 8S. x. 519 Pietas 

] S . [tal P Gal Piety (Ang 
Dev } ma Y , { er of 
g D g d » God, and to par ' 
re] l Such he defi- 

I g “D ( Piet id 
ne | vhich ect l 
| by J. H. S as often been 
t l bo in s¢ ti In the 
I ble, at Rome, by no 

less a hand than that elo. Ih 

im engraving richly-bound | 
volume bearing the R gland. having 
belonged to King Ja to Veronica 
Mol a. who vu 1Té bears. It entitled, 
[Office d S e S*, and represents the Mother 
f Jesus sitting at the t of the Cross, still 
drip i, and our Saviour lying on her 
lap; the crown of thorns and the nails on the 
beside Him. Be ( tl l k eeling 


posture, on a soft « ion, and his regal robes, 


x BiIrnTHPLA ¥” Numa Pomprnius (4 §. 


RAMAGE near 


Cure ppear to be iambic trimeters, though of a 
ue § ene or] \ Thi may hel ip us towards their 


re-construction, which I should thus 
‘Hospes resiste et post inscriptum perlege : 

m non licitum ess vcd gnata frui— 

Quam ne esset, credo, nesci vidit deus. 

2am quoniam haud licitum est vivam 4 matre ornarier 
Post mortem hoc fecit Azc extremo te >m |} ore 

Decoravit eam monumento quam dilexerat.’ 


attempt 





In that case, the iz scription will be an epitaph 

} ; , 
placed over a daughteli by her mother, and would 
mean something of this sort: 

“Stop, stranger, and read what is hereunder written 
God saw that it was not allowed for the mother to have 
the joy of her « nly daughter : that she should not have 
been so allowed we, I suppose, know not [the reason]. 
Since it was not allowed that she in her lifetime should 
be honoured by her motber, the latter has made this at 
the end of her days after (her daughter's] death : she has 
graced with a monument her w hom she loved.” 

I can make nothing of the third line, unless nei 
stands for 
‘why not”—a possibility which may perhaps be 





ne, and the latter may be inte rpreted as | 








admitted in the case of the unlettered muse of a 

Sabine valley. Ham in the fourth line must stand 

metrically for one syllable. C. G. Prowerr. 
Garrick Club. j 


Tue Bases IN THE Woop (48, x. 494.)\—A 
version very similar to that supplied by M. 
given, along with the musical notes for which he 
inquires, in The 9 yom Book of Sov 
Children, T. Nelson & Sons, London, Edinburgh, 
|}and New York. The preface is dated August, 
el W. H. Parrer 











Belfast. 

DvuKE versus Drake (4% S. x. 517.)—I have : 
copy of Carter Hi ] 1673 n which ome 
person has corrected the L of Members of the 
House of Commot on the 15th Novembs r, 1677 


There are no k than ninety-four correction 





peared in the Az ll. p. $ 1d 
were reprinted by J. B. N chols, in quarto, in 1848, 


nded a pedigree of the Breretons of 





| to which is 
| Carrogslaney, Ire] 1, descended from the Breretons 
of Brereton Hall, Cheshire. In Ormerod’s Cheshire, 
vols, ii. p. 106, 377, and iil. p. 51-52, 327, are fou 


pedigrees of the Breretons. L. L. H. 


Sr. Srwon and St. J ’s Day (48 §. x. 520. 
The followi extract fi Hampson’s Medi 
Jevi Calendarium, i. p. 362, though not strictly an 
answer to A. 8.’s query, will probably be of interest 
to him. Speaking of the festival of these Saints 





Hampson say 

‘¢ Mr. Brand observes, that this anniversary was deemed 
as rainy as St. — 3. Balt h Tray do 0 ¥ a character 
in the Roaring Girl (« f Dodsley's d Plays, Vol vi. 
», 23), says: ‘As well as 7 pene ‘twill rain upon Simon 





and Jude’s day :’ and, afterwards, ‘how a continual 
Simon and Jude’s rain will beat | your feathers 
down as flat as pancakes.’ Hollinshed notices that, on 
the eve of this day, in 1536, when a battle was to have 
been fought between the troops of Henry VIIT. and the 
nsurgents in Yorkshire (the Pilgrims s of Grace), there 
fell so great a rain that it could not take place.” 
The day has a somewhat aiff rent character 
ribed to it in some lines appended to the month 
of October in the Calendar prefi xed to the Preces 
Private, 1564 (Parker Society’s Reprint, p. 222). 
‘ October bove semino juvante, 
Ut tellus ferat omnibus legumen. 
Remigi, Franciscum mone, 
Provideat durz hyemi : 
Lucas jam pluit, Severinus flat, 
S mon gelat.” 





| 


J 


The saints named in the above lines are com- 
memorated on the Ist, 4th, 18th, 23rd, and 28th 
day s of the month. 

Pallion Vicarage 





Jounson BaILy. 
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Avurnors Wantep (4 §. xi. 14.)— 
“ God's finger touch’d him, and he slept.” 
In Memoriam, sect. lxxxiv. 
“ Thus let me live, unseen, unknown, 
Thus unlamented let me die, 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie.” 
Pope’s Ode on Solitude, last stanza. 
The above are replies to the respective queries 
of H. De S. and Dexter. In the Ode on Solitude, 
however, there is no mention of any nightingale or 
requiem. J. W. W. 


“ A MOMENT STANDING STILL FOR EVER” (4% 
S. xi. 14.}—Upwards of thirty years ago, I saw this 
description of eternity ascribed to James Mont- 
gomery, in some magazine or newspaper, where he 
was said to have used it at a public meeting of, 
I think, the Bible Society. Wm. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. . 


“Ty BURNS MY HEART I must pEPART” (4 §. 
xi. 14.)—These lines are slightly misquoted from 
M‘Pherson’s Farewell, by Robert Burns. 

W. M. 

Edinburgh. 


“To KNOW THE BRIGHT STAR,” Kc. (4° 8. xi. 14.) 
—These verses may be found in Smythe’s Cyele of 
Celestial Objects. GILBERT. 


“ PALMERS ALL OUR FADERS WERE,” &c. (4 S. 
xi. 14.) is given in Guillim’s Display of Heraldrie, 
4th edition, p. 291, where it is stated to be the 
epitaph on Thomas Palmer, buried in the chancel 
at Snodland, in Kent. 

W. J. Bernnarp SMITH. 

Temple 


” (4th §, viii. 500 ; ix. 
Many collectors have endeavoured, but in 
vain, to find more of this old Lancashire ballad 
than the two verses given by Dr. Dixon, in his 
Songs and Ballads of the English Peasantry, and 
by Mr. Harland, in his Ballads and Songs of 
Lancashire. I have much pleasure in forwarding 
to “N. & Q.” the following version, which is much 
more complete than any yet given. 
“ Long Preston Peggy to Proud Preston went, 

To view the Scotch Rebels it was her intent ; 

A noble Scotch Lord, as he passed by, 

On this Yorkshire damsel did soon cast an eye. 


“Lona Preston Preaay 


a9 ) 
Oz. 


He called to his servant, who on him did wait,— 
Go down to yon maiden who stands in the gate, 
That sings with a voice so soft and so sweet, 
And in my name do her lovingly greet. 


So down from his master away he did hie, 
For to do his bidding, and bear her reply ; 
But ere to this beauteous virgin he came, 

He moved his bonnet not knowing her name. 


It’s oh! Mistress Madam your beauty ’s adored, 
By no other person than by a Scotch Lord, 

And if with his wishes you will comply, 

All night in his chamber with him you shall lie.” 











The two last verses are now for the first time 

—— and, I trust both Dr. Dixon, and Mr, T. 
. Wilkinson will recognize in them the true ring of 

the old ballad. 

17, Sutton Street, Liverpool. 


J. P. Morris, 


“TIBBIE AND THE Larrp” (4 §. xi. 13.)—] 
suppose Perrico means Auld Robin the Laird, 
the author of which is Alexander Maclagan. It is 
published in The Casquet of Lyric Gems, by John 
Cameron, Glasgow. D. W. Ferevuson. 


Miuton’s MS. Poems (4% 8. x. 498.)—I have 
passed three winters at Florence, and frequented 
two of the public libraries, but I never heard any- 
thing about “ MS. Poems by Milton.” But, how- 
ever, when I was at Vallombrosa one of the Fathers 
stated that they had several letters that Milton 
addressed to the convent after his return to Eng- 
land. He said they were written in the purest 
Latin, but he could not show them, as he was not 
aware in what part of the library they had been 
placed. He was nevertheless certain that they had 
been carefully preserved. Since I was at Vallom- 
brosa the convent has been dissolved, and the 
buildings are now used for a Botanical and Agri- 
cultural College. Whether the library is still 
there, or has been removed to Florence, I cannot 
say. Visitors to Vallombrosa are no longer enter- 
tained by monks ; but to fill the void, an hotel has 
been opened there by my good friend the worthy 
Boniface of Pelago, who still, I may observe, keeps 
on the old inn, “ The Good Heart of Mary.” 

James H. Drxoy. 


Poyntz Famity (4% §. x. 520.)\—Mr. Wake 
will find much information respecting this family 
in a privately printed work, More about Stifford, a 
supplement to Stifford and its Neighbourhood, by 
the Rev. W. Palin, Rector of Stifford. It contains 
a full pedigree of the Poyntz family, extracts from 
their wills, and copies of the numerous monumental 
with other interesting particulars relating to them. 
inscriptions in North Ockendon Church, together 
Tuomas Brrp. 
Romford. 


The Rev. Nathaniel Poyntz, a member of this 
ancient family, is resident in the parish of Alvescott, 
Oxon, aged 90. A younger brother, Mr. Stephen 
Poyntz, recently died, unmarried, at Bath, only a 
few years younger. Two sons of another deceased 
brother are resident in London, both, I believe, in 
holy orders. W. M. H.C. 


Swirt’s Works (4 §. x. 520.)—The edition 
from which I quoted the passage about “ Sweetness 
and Light” is the following : “ The complete works 
of Jonathan Swift, D.D., containing interesting 
and valuable papers not hitherto published.” 
London, Bell & Daldy, 1870. 2 large vols 
double columns, 24s. It is a good serviceable 
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edition for a student, but I do not suppose a 
book-fancier who is fond of éditions de luxe would 
much care for it. JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 


Jacques Catior (4 §. xi. p. 4.)—The game 
described is not “ croquet,” but one that, in former 
times, was very fashionable, and from which was 
named the London street of palatial residences, viz. 
“ Pall Mall.” In connexion with it is the Spanish 
proverbial monition, “ cabe il pallo,” for which we 
have something like an equivalent in English, in 
the advice to “ catch the ball at the first hop.” 

Wm. B. Mac Case. 


Callot’s engraving, described by Crescent, is 
interesting as giving a representation of “ Pall 
Mall,”—once a favourite game both on the Con- 
tinent and in England. Unfortunately we do not 
possess any rules of the game, but there is reason 
to believe that it had not much likeness to the 
modern croquet. It was a game scarcely suited for 
ladies, as much force was required in the player to 
make the ball skate along with speed and yet not 
rise from the ground. It was played on a prepared 
smooth alley, but not on grass, and the high and 
narrow hoop at each end of the mall was called 
“the Pass.” Henry B. WHEATLEY. 


“ You CAN'T GET FEATHERS OFF A FROG.” (4° §, 
x. 521.)—This proverb is known in French, at least. 
“Etre chargé d’argent comme un crapaud de 
plumes.” — Dict. de ? Acad. A 


[ have heard it thus, as an excuse for poverty : 
“T’m as bare of brass as a toad is of feathers.” 


a 


[ think this expression is a proverbial one ; for I 
well remember a farmer in my parish, saying—when 
describing to me an impoverished house, twenty- 
five years ago—“ It was as bare of furniture as a 
frog is of feathers.” E. 8. S. W. 


German Hymns (4 §. xi. 15.)—Probably 
Canon Darton would find the hymns he asks for 
in any good collection of German hymns. 

I find “ Wachet auf, ruft aus die Stimme,” and 
“Jerusalem du hochgebaute,” in the Reise Psalter, 
published in Berlin, and in Magazin des Haupt- 


vereins fiir christliche Erbauungsschriften, and 
also in the Gesangbuch zum Gottesdienstlichen 
Gebrauch fiir evangelische Gemeinen, published in 
Berlin by Reimer. The hymn, “ Jesus, meine 
Zuversicht,” is No. 775 in the latter collection. 
F. C. 

The first hymn referred to by Canon Darton, 
“Jesus, meine Zuversicht,” will be found in the 
Vermehres Hannoverisches Kirchen Gesangbuch. 
My edition is “ Hannover, 1768.” I have no clue 
to the other two. I shall have pleasure in forward- 
ing a transcript of the first. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 








Those named will all be found in Dr. Philipp 
Wackernagel’s Kleines Gesangbuch geistlicher 
Lieder fiir Kirche, Schule und Haus, 8. G. Lies- 
ching’s edition, Stuttgart, 1860. H. G. 


“ Jerusalem, du hochgebaute Stadt,” &c., was 
written by Johann Matthaus Meifart, who was 
born in 1590 at Wallwinkel, and in 1642 was Pro- 
fessor at Erfurt. It is to be found in a little, well 
known German publication, called T'rdsteinsamkett. 
“ Jesus, meine Zuversicht,” &c., and “‘ Wachet auf, 
ruft einst die Stimme,” &c., are to be found in a 
Gesangbuch published for use in the Evangelical 
Church at Hildesheim, 1848. I can send Canon 
Daron copies of the hymns if he wishes. 

Jas. N. Biytu. 

28, Highbury Place. 

“ Jesus, meine Zuversicht,” and “ Wachet auf!” 
words and music, will be found in a publication of 
sacred songs in use by the Church of Wiirttem- 
berg. Stuttgart, 1852, per J. B. Mekler. 

W. PHILurrs. 

Hackney. 


“ Jerusalem, du hochgebaute Stadt,” &c., is in 
Unsere Lieder, p- 290 ; printed and published at 
the Agentur des Rauhen Hauses in Hamburg, 
1861. Joseru Rrx, M.D. 

St. Neots. 


SrReETHILL Famiy (4 §, xi. 14.)—The follow- 
ing are notes of a Quaker family bearing a name 
very similar to Strethill, viz., Strettle of the King’s 
County, Ireland. The following names and parti- 
culars are to be found in The Leadbeater Papers, 
in a list of scholars who were at a school kept by 
Abraham Shackleton of Ballitore:—Amos Strettle, 
June 12th, 1728; Joseph Strettle, March 26th, 
1729; Amos Strettle, Junior, May 17th, 1732; 
Robert Strettle, April 4th, 1733; Thomas Strettle, 
October lst, 1735; John Strettle, August 4th, 
1779. In the year 1778, John Bayley became 
possessed of part of Ballitore belonging to Abel 
Strettle, by marriage with the heiress. The name 
of Amos Strettle occurs as Director of the Bank 
of Ireland in an old Dublin Directory for 1787. 
This family of Strettle was in some way connected 
with the families of Penrose and Inman, about the 
year 1800. WituiaM Jackson Picorr. 

” Dundrum, co. Down. 


AcTORS WHO HAVE DIED (OR WHO HAVE BEEN 
MORTALLY STRICKEN) ON THE STAGE (4* §. xi. 14.) 
—To the interesting list given in “ N. & Q.” should 
be added, “though last, not least,” J. B. Poquelin, 
dit Moliére, who made his exit from the stage of life 
in the actual performance of one of those masterly 
works, which have rendered his name, at all events, 
immortal—Le Malade Imaginaire. His was not, 
alas! an imaginary illness; his health had been 
fast giving way, and his friends strongly urged 
him to desist, but fearful, as he said, of depriving 
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his numerous employés of their daily bread, he 
continued, and at the fourth representation, just 
as he had uttered the word “juro,” was seized with 
an attack, of which he died on 17th February, 
1673 (two hundred years ago), being hardly fifty- 
one years old. 


On account of his profession, he could not, 
during his lifetime, be admitted to a seat in the 
French Academy, but his bust has since been 
placed there, with the appropriate line, by Saurin: 


“ Rien ne manque a sa gloire; il manquait 4 la notre.” 
P 


with reference to actors who have 


ad of one who. whilst 
for Meas €, fell dead, 


By the way, 
died on the stage, I have re 
Duke in Measure 


the words :— 


acting the 

pronouncing 
“ Reason thus with life 

If I do lose thee, I do lose a thing 

That none but fools would keep.” 


| lo rene € the tors name. 
E, YARDLEY. 
Ter RuyMe ith S. xi. 13.)—Our rhyme 
in the North of Ireland, long ago, was this 











“Tta dicitur dies infelix, dies infaustus, seu dies ater, 

Romani enim dies atros et dies albos seu candidos habu- 
eunt: a@ziago autem dici volunt nonnulli per contrac- 
tionem, quasi dies atriayos, i dies ater.’ 
He also gives other suggestions as to the ¢ ty mology 
of aziago, viz., from dias Egyciagos, dies Egyptius ; 
and from the Arabic azdér, infortunium, q. a 
by corruption aziago. Junius, after rendering 
“dismall day,” atra, funesta, luctuosa dies, 
insigni aliqua clade notabilis, says 

“Nam sic quoque dismall day dicitur ater dies, et in 


Larqo, 


ales 


quo propter me moriam acceptze cladis anniversarium 
Justitium erat indictum. Veteribus Belgis dice- 
batur Judicium, i conventus juri dicundo deputatus. vo 





semibarbaro conventus istius modi vocabatur Mallus, &c.” 


Jamieson gives dismal “the designation of a 





mental disease, most probably mie holy *; and 
under the noun dysmel, which thinks may 
mean “necromancy,” he says “we might suppose 


it to be formed from the word Dusit, used by the 
ancient Gauls to denote a suppose Lelass of Tu hi, 
and Germ. Su. G. mal, speech. But the account 
given by Serenius the origin of the adjective 
dismal deserves our attention. A. Goth. dys, dea 
ultorium, et ma mel, 


of 


l. Mees. G. 
Inde dismal q.d. dys is om rl, 


mala, numen 
tempus priefinitum. 











A for all, N for none, dies vindicte. Dict. N. Isl. dys, dea profana et 

T take up—P put down one. mala, numen ultorum, Opis G. Andr. p. 50.” 
And the teetotum n the child’s pool was pins. | Dismal might also corrupt from a word dimmal, a 
At Christmastide the chief indoor recreation of the | diminutive of dim: or it might be from Su. Goth. 
peasantry was playing with pins, of which there | djmmer (Isl. dimmur . obscurus : and Goth. mel, 
were many games, such push-pin, shuffle-pin, _G. id.* R. S. CHarnock. 
and pins won or lost by the fall of the teetotum. 

At the advanced age of six years, the writer : ste > 
recollects evenings of such intense enjoy oy spent | ., CALI ” _ GELiDt . ms. x. 530. Mr. 
with fathers, mothers, and the whol y of the | VHANCE says that calidus “has not been sttccess- 
family, old and young, over games of whe: as have | fully traced beyond the Latin language. [ find, 
never been vouchsafed to the most ardent votaries | however, at p. 33 of Fick’s great work, A Com- 
of play over the gaming tables of Homburg or Spa. | parati Dictionary of the Indogermanic Lan- 
Are the young ompetitors of the modern nursery er woe Aryan. ee, kar = kal, to burn, with 
above being amused with aught so simple as pins? the following deriv atives ; Sanskrit ¢rd, t boil, 

Ayotuer Otp Boy. kal-mali, kal-malika, blaze ; jaceo, cal-ere, 
cal-or, ‘cre-mare ; Lithuani: ttas. To these 

‘DismaL” (4% S. x 198. The derivation is | Monier W illiams adds xpeBavos, kAtBavos, K Papl- 
uncertain. Latham’s Johnson and Goodrich and | Pos, Kap7e carbo, cinis, culina; Ang.-Saxon, 
Porter's Webst follow Minshew’s suggestion ; | heordh, hlaf, herfest, ripe, nd many others. I do 
“Lat. dics mal an evil day.” The account | 20t know whether these etymologies have been 
given by Serenius (English and Swedish Dic- | Successfully refuted. Under an Aryan base, gala, 
tionary) deserves our attention. “A. Goth, Dys, | galdha, cold, Fick gives—Sanskrit, jala, jada, 
Dea mala, numen ultorium, et mal. Mees. Goth, mel | Cold, stupid ; Lat. gele-facio, gel-are, gel- J-idus ; 


tempus prefinitum. Inde dismal, q. d. Dysas mal, 





|O.H.G. chuol-i; M.H.G. kiiel-e, cool; Gothie, 


dies vindictz.”—Jamieso Skinner conjectures kald-as, cold, &c. R. C. ©. 
that it may be from dis mmel, a diminutive of dim ; Skvu.tu Superstitions (4° S. x. 183,436, 509 

- AS. Dim -tan, obscurare, to darken. “ Dis- | There are the remains of a skull, in three parts, at 
ma noun ; ¢.g., “I trow it was | Tunstead, a farmhouse about a mile and a-half from 


in the 





Srarks H. WitiiaAms. 


Kensington Crescent. 
from di 
and he compares 


és malus, 


it 


Minshew derives dismall (sic 
an il and unhappy time ; 
with the Spanish aziago 


ev 


Chapel-en-le-frith, on the north bank of the reser- 


voir. It is said that if this skull is removed 
everything on the farm will go wrong. The cows 
* Joh. vii. 2. “ Mel me ninauh ist, ith el izrwar 


sinteino ist manwu, tempus meum nondum adest, tempus 
autem vestrum jam est paratum. 
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will be dry and barren, the sheep have the rot, and 
horses fall down, breaking knees and otherwise 
injuring themselves. I saw this skull about six 
weeks ago, and many of the country people still 
believe that it has these magic powers. When the 
London and North-Western Railway to Manchester 
was being made, the foundations of a bridge gav 
way in the yielding sands and bog on the side of 
the reservoir, and after several attempts to build 
the bridge had failed, it was found necessary to 
divert the highway, and pass it under the railway 
on higher ground. ese engineering failures wer 
attributed to the malevolent influence of “ Dickie, 
the popular name fora skull. But when the road 
was diverted it was bridged successfully, bec 











no longer in “ Dickie’s” territory. A description 
of this skull will be found in A Tour tl yh tl 
High Peak, by John Hutchinson, of Chap 





frith, published in 1LSO9, an dedicates 
Marquis of Hartington (afterwards the la 
of Devonshire). I append a provincial song co 

posed at the time “ Dickie” so bothered the en 
gineers of the London and North-Western Railway, 
published in the Buxton Advertiser, Saturday, 


July 25th, 1863: 





“ An Appress To ‘ DIckIE.’ 
The name given t6 an unburied skull, in a window at 
Tunstead Farm, said to be opposed to the new line of 
Railway from Whaley Bridge to Buxton. 





3y Samvuent Laycock. 
Neaw, Dickie, be quiet wi’ thee, lad, 
An’ let navvies an’ railways a be 
Mon, tha shouldn't do soa,—it’s to’ bad, 
What harm are they doin’ to thee 
Deod folk shouldn't meddle at o’ 

But leov o’ these matters to th’ wick ; 
They'll see they're done gradeley, aw know, 
Dos’ t’ yer what aw say to thee, Dick? 

Neaw dunna go spoil ’em i’ th’ dark 
What's cost so mich labber an’ thowt; 
Ivy tha’ll let °em go on wi’ their wark, 
Tha shall ride deawn to Buxton for nowt 
An’ be a “director” too, mon ; 
Get thi beef an’ thi bottles o’ wine, 
An’ mak’ as much brass as tha con 
Eawt o’ th’ London an’ North-Western line. 





Awm surproised, Dick, at thee bein’ here ; 
Heaw is it tha’rt noan i’ thi grave ? 

Ar’ t’ come eawt o’ gettin’ thi beer, 
Or havin’ a bit ov a shave? 

But that’s noan thi business, aw deawt, 
For tha hasn't a hair o’ thi yed; 

Hast a woife an’ some childer abeawt? 
When tha’rn living up here wurt wed? 


Neaw, spake, or else let it a | 

An’ dunna be lookin’ soa sl 
Tha needn’t be freeten’d o’ me, 

Aw shall say nowt abeawt it, not I! 
It'll noan matter mich iv aw do, 

I can do thee no harm iv aw tell. e 
Mon there’s moor folk nor thee been a foo’, 

Aw’ve a woife an some childer misel’, 





Heaw’s business below ; is it slack ? 
Dos’ t’ yer! aw’m noan chaffin thee, mon ; 















But aw reckon ’at when tha goes back 
Tha’ll do me o’ th’ hurt as tha con. 
Neaw dunna do, that’s a good lad, 
For am'w freeten’d to deoth very nee, 
An’ ewar Betty, poor lass, hoo’d go mad 
Iv aw wur to happen to dee ! 
When aw’n ceawer'd upo’ th’ hearston’ awhoam, 
Aw’m inclined, very often, to boast ; 
An’ aw’m noan hawve as feart as some, 
But aw don’t loike to talk to a ghost. 
So, Dickie, aw’ve written this song, 
An’ aw trust it'll find thee o’ reet : 
Look it o’er when tha’rt noan very throng, 
An’ tha’ll greatly obleege me,—good neet. 
P.S.—Iv tha’rt wantin’ to send a reply, 
Aw can gi’e thee mi place ov abode. 
It’s reet under Dukinfilt sky, 
At thirty-nine, Cheetham Hill road. 
Aw’m awtully freeten’d dos t’ see, 
Or else aw'd invite thee to come, 
An’ ewar Betty, hoo’s softer nor me, 
So aw’d rayther tha’d tarry awhoam. 


Thorncliff, Buxton. 


CuarLtes LAMB AND 
1 S. x. 405, 456. 
BERT Ranpowpn for h 
essay. I ean only ack 
between his copy of St ; 
the hypothesis that two sets of engravings may 
have been executed for the work in uestion, 
Indeed, there can be little doubt now such 
was the case. The date of my copy is 1752, which, 
if Lowndes is correct in his data, is the fifth of the 
series of editions. The li of plates heads the 
second volume, as I have said, and the reader 

informed that they “cost upwards of eight 
hundred pounds in engraving.” They are 104 in 
number, none of them dedicated to bishops, and 
Plate 13 is entitled “ Map shewing the general 
Dispersion and Settling of the itions.” Iam of 











opinion the new set of plates must have been given 
first with the third, or at latest, the fourth edition, 
for the impressions are very faint and 


ta 
> 


worn. 
I shall feel a renewed interest in Stackhouse, 
henceforth, and shall take the first opportunity o 


obtaining an earlier copy, and of making : 





ance with the recovered “old man in a n 


As for the elephant and came l, | shall re oles to 

see “the two windows next the steerage” restored 

to their proper occupants. T. WestTwoop. 
Brussels. m 


“Bane To CLAapHaM,” &e. (4 8. x. 198, 34 
23. 506. For a late version of this witty song 
Mr. Haie is referred to the Nidderdil 
for 1873. article “Jack Bullitt Fortnit Hallida.” 
The Olminac is published by Thorpe, Pateley 
Bridge, “ Price Tuppanse,” and Mr. Haie will 
find it well worth the “ damage,” for it contains 
some good fun, in the choicest Yorkshire— equal 
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66 
to anything that ever emanated from “ Oliver 
Cauvert,” “Stephen Jackson,” “Tom Treddle- 


hoyle,” or any other of our Yorkshire wags ! 
Viator (1). 
VILLAGE oF DEAN, AND VILLAGE OF THE 
Water or Leirn, Eprnsuren (4 S. x. 44, 116. 


—The village of the Water of Leith derives its name 
from the circumstance of its having arisen in the 
close vicinity of “the Common Mills of the burgh 
of Edinburgh at the Water of Leith.” In all the 
records of the city these mills are so designated ; 
and the origin of the village and its name may be 
carried back to the — century, when the mills 
were granted to the burgesses of Edinburgh by 
King David I. They were sold by the magistrates 
and council to the Incorporation of Baxters (Bakers) 
about a century and a half ago, or more, and have 
latterly been known as the Bakers’ Mills, They 
are situate at the middle of the great dean, den, 
or ravine through which the Water of Leith passes 
the north-west side of the modern city. Of the 
village or hamlet close to Hillhousefield I know 
nothing. I never heard of a village there called 
the “‘ Water of Leith”; but the city records abun- 


dantly show that that was the true and ancient 
name of the village in the Dean, beside the City 
Mills. J. L. 


Cotone. ArcnipaLp Srracwan (4% §. ix’ 
173, 228.)\—I am now collecting materials for a 
biographical sketch of this worthy, and shall be 
grateful for any further reference to papers relating 
to him. Can any one inform me if there are any 
of his MSS. in the library at Inveraray, or if his 


portrait is in existence ? F. M.S. 
41, Redcliffe Gardens, S.W. 
Masor Jonn Wane, circa 1651 (4% S. ix. 119, 


286.)—In the Thurloe State Papers, vol. iv. p. 539, 
I find a letter from Major-General Disbrowe to the 
Protector, dated Bristol, December 29th, 1655, in 
which, amongst other things, he says :— 

**T must crave the liberty to acquaint your highness 
that I understood that Lieut' Coll: Briscoe was to be 
made Coll: and Major Wade Lieut' Coll ; but instead of 
that I hear Major Wade is like to be put out of the 
Government of the Isle of Man, but I hope this is not 
soe. I begg your highness that nothing may be done to 
the prejudice of poor Wade, who is a faithful person and 
exceeding useful to your highness and the Common- 
wealth in the County of Gloucester and in the Forest of 
Deane. I begg your highness’ care of him, and abide 
your highness’s humble servant, Joun Disprowr.” 

ANTIQUARIAN appears to have overlooked this 
letter. From it, it would appear that Major Wade 
had been Governor of the Isle of Man, though I 
have searched, but can find no other mention of 
him in connection with that island. If, however, 
it could be authenticated it would be interesting, 
and perhaps throw some light on the history of 
this person, who was evidently well known to the 
Protector ForRESTER. 








Leen Ricumonn’s “ Youne CoTracER” 


(4th s. 
x. 372, 438.)—The Rev. John Ayre, in the Intro- 
duction to the Annals of the Poor, published by 
the Religious Tract Society in 1828, gives “ the 
following epitaph from Mr. Ric hmond’s pen,” as 
the inscription on “ Little Jane’s” tomb, which he 
states had been erected a few years before that 
date (1828): 
“ Ye who delight the power of God to trace, 

And mark with joy each monument of grace, 

Tread lightly o’er this grave, as you explore 

‘The short and simple annals of the poor.’ 

A child reposes underneath this sod, 

A child to memory dear, and dear to God : 

Rejoice, yet shed the sympathetic tear, 

Jane, ‘the Young Cottager,’ lies buried here.” 


R. W. H. 


THe Moravians (4 §, x. 391, 456.}—Ovtis 
says justly the Moravians show no tendency to 
increase in England, nor do they endeavour to do 
“We are not like the Wesleyans, we do not 
proselytize,” was pointedly said to me by a Mora- 
vian minister a few years since. They claim to be, 
“not Dissenters,” but a sister Church. They form, 
I believe, the only Christian body which has more 
than doubled its own number by conversions from 
among the heathen. P. 


so. 


Joun CLAYPOLE’s Descenpants (4 §S. x. 418, 
476.)—I hav@ lately heard on good authority that 
a Miss Claypole, who claimed to be a descendant 


of Oliver Cromwell's daughter Elizabeth, was 
living in 1865 ; she was then the wife of — Cash, 
Esq., correspondent of the New York Herald at 
Panama, New Granada. Should this lady be still 


living, and chance to see this letter, there is little 

doubt she could enlighten us on this most interest- 

ing subject. She may have documents in her 

possession showing how she claims her descent 

from Oliver Cromwell’s daughter, Elizabeth Clay- 

pole. JAMES Roperts Browy. 
84, Caversham Road, N. W 


Lortus Faminy (4 §. viii. 82,155; xi. 18.)— 
My bad sight and worse pen have “ted me into some 
errors in my last note. P. 19, the father of the 
Archbishop’s wife was James “ Purdon,” not “ Par- 
don.” P. 19, the Archbishop was appointed rector 
of “ Painstown,” not “ Panistown.” P. 20, col. 1 
lines 5 and 10, “ gyronny,” not “gyroning.” P. 20, 
col. 1, line 15, what family “ bore,” not “ were.” 
Yo & 
“ Sarecvarps ” (4* §, x. 451, 503.)—So called, 
says Minshew, “ because they quard other clothes 
from soiling.” The safeguard is frequently men- 
tioned by our old dramatists. The author of Ram 
Alley says (Act i. se. 1), “On with your cloak and 
pore foam you arrant drab”; and in The Merry 
Dev al of Edmonton travellers enter, and with them 
“gentlewomen in cloaks and safeguards.” “A 
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woman’s safeguard, or a baker’s,” is mentioned as 
early as 1585.—See Nomenclator (p. 167), quoted 
by Halliwell (Arch. Dict., 701). 

Epwarp F. Rimsav tr. 


Sir Tuomas Straney (4 §. ix. 281, 373.)— 
Let R. R., who states that “there was no such 
person as Sir Thomas Stanley,” refer to Sir B. 
3urke’s Peerage, art. “ Monck,” where it is stated 
that Henry Monck, Esq., m. in 1763, Sarah, dau. 
and heir of Sir Thomas Stanley, Bart., of Grange 
Gorman, near Dublin. The date is evidently a 
mistake for 1663 and I rather think Sir Thomas 
was only a knight, not a baronet. Y. 8. M. 





Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Household Guide to Family and Civic Rights, Duties, 
and Responsibilities. By W. A. Holdsworth. (Letts 
& Co.) 

Tus book is described as one “for the master of every 

household.” It, however, is as suitable for the sons as 

for the sires, particularly in the chapter on promises to 
marry. It may be said that this suitability extends to all 
subsequent chapters, which, in reality, deal with attend- 
ant and consequent circumstances of marriage and 
married life. It may be a comfort to some hesitating 
suitors to know that since the Act of 1870 a husband is 
not liable for the debts of his wife contracted before 
marriage. If the wife has property of her own, the 
debts must be acquitted therefrom. If she has none, the 
creditor is without remedy. The book is a very 

“Handy Book” for family men, and for those hoping to 

become so. 


The Sons of Eire. By Fergus MacHire, the last of the 

Sons of Eire. 3vols. (Newby.) 
Some readers will probably expect to find in this work a 
chronicle of Irish incidents ; they will find, however, a 
work of fiction. Whether they will be pleased or dis- 
appointed will depend upon their peculiar tastes. The 
story has as much to do with England as with Ireland, 
and in its course travels abroad. It is lively, sometimes 
almost to the verge of caricature, but with an occasional 
epigrammatic quality which promises better work here- 
after. Home life, school life, college life, love, and a 
double marriage, are fully illustrated in the book. The 
political touches in it remind us of Moore’s remark, that 
**in the history of Ireland the lies are bad and the truth 
is worse.”’ 


Epitaphs, Quaint, Curious, and Elegant. With Remarks 
on the ry of various Nations. Compiled and 
Collected by Henry James Loaring. (W. Tegg.) 


Monuments and Monumental Inscriptions in Scotland. 
By the Rev. C. Rogers, LL.D. Vol. II. (Griffin 
& Co.) 

Mr. Loarrne’s collection of epitaphs is far away the best 

with which we are acquainted. The prefatory remarks 

on different national funeral rites and customs contain a 

great amount of information within a small compass : 

with some things that may be open to question. The 

English widow’s cap is so rapidly going out of use, a note 

may be made of the fact that the “cap” intimates that 


. 








the wife, being one with her husband, has, in a manner, 
died with him. Of the epitaphs themselves good taste 
has been exercised in the selection; but those classed 
under the head of ‘‘ Witty and Grotesque” come under 
the designation of epigram rather than of epitaphs ; and 
some of these are from the French : 
‘**T laid my wife beneath this stone ¢ 
For her repose and for my own,” 
is the English form of 


“Cigit mafemme. Ah, qu'elle est bien 
Pour son répos et pour le mien.” 


Dr. Rogers's book only requires us to note that it con- 
cludes a task which has occupied the compiler nearly 
eleven years. The epitaph which will win most admira- 
tion from honest people who do not make a show by 
cheating their creditors, is one on a family in the parish 
of Kinnaird, of whom it is said “They all paid twenty 
shillings in the pound.” 


Oure Ladyes Myroure, which Richard Fawkes printed 
in 1530, and which is to be re-edited this year tor the 
Extra Series of the Early English Text Society, as one 
of their set of “ Pre-Reformation Formularies,” is thus 
described by the Society's Editor, the Rev. J. H. Blunt 
of Oxford, in the Society’s forthcoming Report :—‘ Oure 
Ladyes Myroure consists of a treatise * of diuine Servyce’ 
and a gloss on the ‘ Hours’ as they were sung by the 
Nuns of Syon. This latter contains a vernacular render- 
ing of all the Offices of the week, and of the people’s part 
of the Mass ; but neither the Psalms nor the Lessons are 
translated, the author giving as his reason ‘ Of psalmes I 
haue drawen but fewe, tor ye may haue them of Kycharde 
hampoules drawynge and out of Englysshe bibles if ye 
haue lysence therto.’ In the Prologue there are some 
curious remarks on the difficulty of rendering other lan- 
guages exactly into English, and among them one that 
even railways have not yet made obsolete, namely, ‘Oure 
language is also so dyuerse in yt selfe that the commen 
maner of spekyng in Englysshe of some contre can skause 
be understondid in some other contre of the same londe.’ 
In the commentary on the Creed a long explanation of 
the then received cosmogony is introduced, in which the 
author measures the distance of the planets from each 
other, from the earth, and from the firmament, with a 
nicety that does not despise even halfa mile. The only 
MS. of the Myrouwre known belongs to the University of 
Aberdeen, and was brought from the Cape of Good Hope 
in the year 1828 by Mr. William Robertson, M.A. of that 
University. It originally belonged to one of the Sisters 
of Syon, and how it got to the Cape is unknown. This 
MS. was apparently written about a.p. 1470, and is in 
excellent preservation, but it contains only the first half 
of the work. A few printed copies exist, but most of 
them are as imperfect as the MS. There are, however, 
perfect copies in the University Library, Cambridge, and 
in Bishop Cosin’s Library, Durham. Those in the British 
Museum and the Bodleian are both imperfect. The 
Myroure will throw much light on the customs of*the 
fifteenth century, and will also contain some useful philo- 
logical illustrations of the period.” 





Deatu oF Jonn MILLER, BooksELLer.—(From a Cor- 
respondent. )—Buyers of old books, more especially those 
who occasionally enriched their collections from the 
Catalogues of Mr. John Miller, of Green Street, Leicester 
Square, will learn with regret that he died on Friday, 
the 10th, after many months of acute suffering; and we 
are sorry to hear that, after catering to the wants of the 
literary men of two or three generations, from Leigh 
Hunt and Hazlitt to Thackeray and Dickens, all of whom 
patronized him—owing to his long absence from business 
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and the heavy expenses of his illness, he has left his 
widow and family in straitened circumstances. 


Lirerary IntTELLIGENCE.—Messrs. Hurst & Blackett 
announce the following forthcoming publications 
“ History of Two Queens: I. Catharine of Aragon ; 
Anne Boleyn,” by W. Hepworth Dixon, 2 vols. 
Bishops and Deans,” by the Rev. F. Arnold, 
* May,” a Novel, by Mrs. Oliphant, 3 vols.—‘ Adven- 
tures Afloat and Ashore,” by Parker Gillmore (Ubiqu 
2 vols.—“ The Lion and the Elephant,” by the late J. 
Andersson, edited by L. Lloyd, Svo., with illustrat 
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“One night came on a hurricane.”"—R. & M. writes 
On referring to C. ooewe Works, in two volumes, 
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